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" It does rather," he agreed ruefully. " I can see that
I'll have to go on talking to justify myself. Mind you, I
think I can. My opinions aren't as mutually contradictory
as they sound. Nearly all of us princes wanted independence
in the same sense that we wanted the affairs of India to be
in the hands of Indians without the remote control of
Whitehall. That was certainly my own outlook. At the
same time, a less hurried transition would have been better
for the country as a whole."
" How, then* would you have liked to see the transfer of
power come about ? "
" Without partition and without the elimination of state
rule until the people were ready for new ways," he answered
unpausingly.
" But surely partition had become inevitable ? " I objected.
" As far as an outsider could make out, the old antagonism
between Muslim, and Hindu which had been kept in abey-
ance by the intervention, of the British as the sovereign
power, re-emerged with too much vigour to be repressed."
He shook his head. " I don't agree. We, the Princes,
are largely to blame for the partition of what should be a
single unit. By lack of foresight and collaboration among
ourselves, we betrayed the" greatest achievement of the
British Raj. In the last few decades the British had brought
the country nearer to unity than for centuries. I'm con-
vinced that if, when it became clear that the British Govern-
ment was determined to surrender control, the Princes had
been able to sink their differences and work together, we
could have prevented the lunacy of tearing apart a living
organism. Don't forget that a fifth of the population and
more than two-fifths of the area of India was jruled by the
states. Had we combined, we would have been powerful
enough to act as a brake on both the opposing factions.
We could have been the third party in a Federation of
Pakistan, Hindustan, and Princestan, forming a United
Dominion of India."